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HE word ‘myth’ has fallen on evil days so far at 

least as common speech goes. We say that some- 

thing is a mere myth, an old wives’ tale, or else 
that it is primitive, interesting enough for the anthropologist, 
but from the sophisticated point of view only a fable. The 
word carries with it the suggestion that something untrue 
is being asserted in a specious and attractive way. A lie is 
clothed with all the charm of a story for children. 

So far as this sense goes we are all, rightly, children of 
the Enlightenment. The myth story is no substitute for 
science. The myth is not, in any of its forms, verifiable in 
the same manner as is the scientific proposition, but it does 
not follow that mythological statements are untrue or un- 
important. To assert this a4 priori is simply to restrict one’s 
notion of verification to an admittedly useful technique, 
which quite clearly fails to test the whole content of experi- 
ence, 

When the poet wrote ‘O my Luve’s like a red, red rose...’ 
he did not mean to formulate a scientific description, objec- 
tive and precise. He rather attempts to evoke an image 
which carries a satisfying analogy. There are literal-minded 
persons who will persist in stressing the obvious fact that 
since my love is not a rose, she cannot, etc. In so doing they 
-destroy the image and restrict the subtlety of their own 
minds, The total content of experience cannot be expressed 
in terms that are merely tokens for visual or other sensa- 
tions and/or for strictly defined concepts. Our talking begins 
in and returns to a demand for supper. 

1 The substance of a paper read to the Editors of Dominican 
reviews of Spirituality, meeting at Woodchester, Gloucester- 

shire, in July 1952. 
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Myth is not only a necessary growing-up stage in the 
development of the individual and the race, it also is a 
necessary element in all human expression and thought. It 
‘stands for the animistic level and element in apprehension. 
Nature, man and society are seen as parts of a whole which 
is bound together by an organic tie. Man, to use the current 
jargon, is confronted by something alive—hostile or 
friendly. Nature for him is neither the mathematically ex- 
pressible system of science, nor the remotely barbaric (yet 
romantic) country of the townsman,; it bears in upon him, 
not in terms of meteorological reports, or scientific hypo- 
theses, but as a person does, intimately. Something of what 
is being said here can be recalled by those who, alone on a 
hillside, have suddenly become aware of the silence, full 
of pressure and sometimes of menace. Or at night when, 
amid all the tiny rustlings, one suddenly becomes aware of 
one’s back and reverts to that primitive attitude of recep- 
tivity in which man is attuned to Nature (the capital is 
intended to express the distinction of this view from the 
scientific—though popular science draws on it). Here one is 
concerned with quite basic experiences, of a type that the 
modern finds difficult to discuss since they only occur in a 
distorted form in an artificial civilisation. 

Myth is the attempt to express these basic primitive ex- 
periences, It is not just pre-scientific babbling; it does ex- 
press in imaginative language something experienced—call it 
for the moment the experience of being at one with what is 
around us. Myth does not attempt to give an answer to 
scientific questions. Its questions are older and, as far as man 
is concerned, more fundamental. Its language is spatio- 
temporal and takes the form of a commentary on something 
done. It speaks of a drama in which we take part, something 
in which we share, something done to us which we recognise 
in the telling. It is first and foremost concerned with the 
event. Not with the event viewed with scientific detachment, 
but precisely as it impinges on us. Its spatial language is 
tinged with emotional colour, its temporal expressions are 
not abstract measures, but reflect the ebb and flow, rise and 
fall, birth and death of the rhythm of Nature. 

The language of myth is necessary but it is not exhaustive. 
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It only becomes dangerous when it claims to be total, or is 
distorted into an escape phantasy. In the former case it 
swamps the rational and releases uncanalised and destruc- 
tive forces, in the latter it provides a false release for an 
imagination discontented with an impersonal and technical 
world, it is only about a mood and reflects man feeding on 
himself as he flinches from the real. The true myth is 
experience ‘of’—it expresses not only a mood or emotional 
reaction, but something known as of value. Its language is 
inarticulate enough, but it does tell us something. 

The myth attempts to bring the human into harmony 
with the natural, the time tension is resolved by the creation 
myth, the hunger for life is met by the myth of the dying 
hero, These are not just day-dreams, for they do involve — 
an attempt to assess the significant elements of a given 
objective. 

This element in human experience is carried over into the 
expression of the divine answer to human striving. God’s 
Word is not utterly remote, quite ineffable. It is spoken to 
men, and in its speaking the hero myth is transformed. All 
the old symbolism is retained, for we do not grow out of the 
language of the myth, but our understanding of its content 
is altered, in that by faith we enter into a new dimension 
of understanding. 

The attempt to express in a rigidly conceptual manner 
the significance of the cosmos and the nature of its basic 
principles has led to an abstract picture of great critical value, 
but one that has distorted out of all recognition the total 
situation. Conceptual analysis both restrains and positions 
imaginative thought, but it does not, without disaster, 
destroy it. To speak naively we have to use two voices. The 
critical voice which purges out misconception and corrup- 
tion from our image, which saves us from idolatry and 
stresses our ignorance of God. The vacuum it thus creates 
can only be filled if we speak of God as a subject treated 
in mythological terms. This is a reference back, for the 
critical voice must intervene to save us from crude decep- 
tion. The mythological voice in its turn saves the critical 
from conceptual staticism or mere nihilism. 

The great mythological themes are seen as symbols of 
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an element in religious life which cannot be otherwise 
expressed. For example, the philosophic analysis of coming- 
to-be resolves a concrete given into abstract principles of 
explanation . . . the mythological statement presents the 
same situation in dramatic terms and thus invokes what 
might be called an analogy of personal relations. 

This is not just to speak irrationally: it is to say something 
in basic and primitive terms, something which cannot be 
said in conceptual terms, which move away progressively 
from the existent phenomena, but can be suggested by 
imaginative ones. The problem today is how to revive this 
mode of speaking for a world for whom traditional imagery 
is meaningless or dead, and whose mythology is synthetic. 
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GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA 
KENELM FosTER, 0.P. 


H E was a little below medium height and lightly built, 


but his erect carriage and fine head made him stand 

out in company. His complexion was fresh, his hair 

dark chestnut, his eyes greyish-blue, probably, and very 
brilliant. The long curved nose, strong jaw and full lips are 
familiar to us from portraits; not so the charm of expres- 
sion, the noble grace of bearing and gesture that impressed 
and attracted his contemporaries. We imagine Savonarola 
grim; as fierce as his terrible sermons; but his nature, all the 
evidence shows, was warmly affectionate and even gentle. 
He won the Florentines, especially the young and the poor, 
by so evidently loving them. An early writer says that he 
had about him ‘una certa humanita humile et urbana’, and 
dilates on the beauty of his hands, so clear-skinned and spare 
that the light seemed to show through them, We are told 
that his rough habit was always neat and—a remarkable 
thing in that climate—never soiled with sweat. His hand- 
writing, of which a number of specimens remain, is exquisite. 
Spiritually what strikes one most in Savonarola is a 
driving simplicity of purpose. His life shows a clear design. 
He is all of a piece: his first steps in adult life are already 
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steps to the death that awaited him; with his first utterance, 
in poems written when barely out of his teens, he seems to 
have a foreboding of it; he names, already, his enemy. That 
enemy was not simply the ‘paganism’ of the Italian Renais- 
sance. We miss the whole point and pathos of Savonarola 
unless we see that right from the start his struggle was with 
corruption in the Church, and in the Church’s headquarters, 
Rome. The youth who wrote those sad poems, de ruina 
Mundi and de ruina Ecclesiae, was too ingenuous and too 
ardent not to localise the evil with that name of majesty. 
He pictures the Church, the ‘ancient Mother’, driven out of 
Rome by a ‘proud harlot, Babylon’. Seeing her weeping in a 
cave he wants to fly to arms at once on her behalf; but she 
restrains him. ‘No tongue of mortal man’, she says, ‘can 
avail anything. Weep and be silent’, tu piangi e taci. 

And this, in the event, was just what he could not do. 
It was his mission to speak out; why else, he must have 
thought, was he a Dominican? He had become one in his 
twenty-third year, leaving Ferrara suddenly one April day 
in 1475, and walking to Bologna to enter the novitiate at 
S. Domenico. He asked to be made a lay-brother—with 
excessive ingenuousness, since it was precisely his familiarity 
with the writings of St Thomas (to whom he was already, 
and was to remain, devoted) which had made him choose 
the Order of Preachers. He became a model religious, a 
lector in philosophy, and then a hard-working preacher 
ramping from city to city of north Italy. Early in his 
thirties the first ‘prophecies’ began to sound in his sermons: 
the Church, he declared, was to be terribly chastised and 
then renewed; and this would happen soon. Down at Rome 
the Papacy sank from the mediocrity of Innocent VIII to 
the depravity of Alexander VI. Lorenzo de Medici, sending 
his younger son (the future Leo X) to Rome to become a 
Cardinal, warned the boy of the vices of the Roman Court. 
In August 1489 Savonarola came to Florence, ‘the navel of 
Italy’, to the Medicean Priory of S. Marco, lectured on the 
Apocalypse, then began to preach in the Duomo. His con- 
quest of Florence had begun. 

He was a stranger. He was single-handed. He had none 
but spiritual weapons and the power of his unaffected elo- 
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quence and his wonderful courage. Within three years he 
dominated the most intellectual city of Italy. The French 
King came, the ‘new Cyrus’, with his army, seeming to 
fulfil the Friar’s prophecy of a Sword of God that was to 
punish the sins of Italy and purify the Church, Florence 
threw out the Medici and set up a new ‘popular’ govern- 
ment under Savonarola’s inspiration. The city was swept by 
waves of energy radiating from that frail figure in the pul- 
pit. S. Marco swarmed with young recruits to the Order. 
The Duomo could not contain the crowds that came to hear 
the prophet calling all Italy to penance. The great church 
was crammed to the doors, long before the preacher arrived, 
with poor and rich, the unlettered and the learned; while 
the children, massed on the tiers of raised seats which had 
had to be built for them, sang hymns to Christ ‘the King of 
Florence’, and to his Mother the city’s ‘Queen’. 

It did not last. The enthusiasm which had flamed up in 
the autumn of 1494 was wavering through 1496 and visibly 
declining in 1497. The political isolation of Florence— 
largely due to Savonarola—economic depression, the moral 
strain caused by the growing hostility of the Roman Curia, 
the reaction of a volatile people deprived of their customary 
amusements—all these factors told steadily against the Friar. 
Yet the impression he had made was profound enough to 
survive triumphantly his downfall and to continue down to 
our own day in a loyalty and a legend which has scarcely a 
parallel in Christian history. For it was not only that he 
impressed people as a man of God: holy people like Bd 
Sebastian Maggi who had heard Savonarola’s confession 
many times and declared (with surely some exaggeration) 
that he had not committed even a venial sin; and critical 
people like the historian Guicciardini who grew up in the 
Florence that had watched Savonarola day after day for 
eight years, and who, reflecting many years later on that 
extraordinary career, wrote that the man’s life was irre- 
proachable; to say nothing of the veneration in which he 
was held by SS. Philip Neri and Catherine de’ Ricci. What 
is particularly remarkable about Savonarola is that he im- 


pressed and still impresses people as a man sent by God— 
as a prophet. 
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Whether Savonarola was a true prophet or no—and the 
question is too complex to be examined here—certainly the 
people of Florence would not have taken him for one if 
he had not first impressed them as holy; and this impression 
they received, along with his preaching, chiefly from his 
spirit of poverty. His reform of S. Marco was principally 
a drastic return to poverty. St Antoninus, forty years earlier, 
had secured a fixed income from rents for the community, 
to tide it over a shortage of donations and vocations. This 
income Savonarola abolished, compelling the Friars to live 
on what people chose to give them from day to day, together 
with earnings from the crafts which he established in the 
priory under the care of lay-brothers. And of course gifts 
came in abundance when the Florentines noticed the new 
situation. The plain living of the friars, with their patched 
habits cut economically short, was a real factor in Savon- 
arola’s influence on the city. 

It is not easy however to assess his relations with the vast 
community whose number had grown, under his influence, 
from about sixty to over two hundred. Inevitably his fame 
as a preacher has overshadowed his work as a prior. The 
community was curiously unfaithful to him when the crisis 
came. There is evidence that as time went on the majority 
felt, rightly or wrongly, that their prior gave too much 
favour to an inner ring of devotees—especially to poor 
Silvester Maruffi who eventually died with him. Yet there 
are touching stories of Savonarola’s humility and patience 
with the brethren: we are told of his allotting to himself— 
he so sensitive and fastidious—the task of cleaning the 
privies. 

But the reform of S. Marco was only part of a wider 
design. From those cloisters the light was to shine out on 
Florence, ‘the watchtower of Italy’, as he called it, and so 
through Italy and over the Christian world. ‘This work’, 
‘this fire’ it was to be the mission and privilege of Florence 
to propagate. No one was ever so ‘Florentine’ as this 
Ferrarese; and it is here perhaps that we touch a weakness 
in him, the source perhaps of that strain of obstinacy and 
unreason which many who admire Savonarola have felt in 
his dealings with the Pope. The fact was that Savonarola 
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so identified his dream of reform with the regime which he | 
strove to maintain in Florence as to make its success con- 
tingent on circumstances which he could only secure at the 
price of rebellion. He came to think it necessary that either 
he remain in Florence, or at least that his work—the new 
political regime in the city, the reformed Congregation of 
S. Marco—remain in the forms which he had given it. He 
tied his designs to matters which he could not legitimately 
withdraw from the control of superiors (principally the 
Pope himself) whom he increasingly distrusted and was in 
the end prepared to defy. 

Had he stopped short at denouncing corruption in the 
Church without involving himself in politics (supposing 
that were possible) he would still have run a great personal 
risk, but he would have avoided the particular and extreme 
peril into which his political engagement in fact drew him: 
the peril of finding himself politically as well as morally at 
odds with a very politically-minded Pope. This was to 
double the risk of disobedience. 

Whoever ventures to pronounce on Savonarola must of 
course take account of the enormous provocation he under- 
went: the dead weight of spiritual inertia infecting the 
higher clergy of the time and the Papacy in particular. Who 
dare blame him if, in challenging this inertia, his matchless 
courage overreached, itself? So far, in any case, as his 
audacity served the proper ends of Christian preaching, it 
may shock us but it should not scandalise. And shocking 
it certainly is. Reading Savonarola’s sermons today one is 
amazed that such things were really said about the clergy 
from one of the chief pulpits of Christendom: ‘You spend 
the night with concubines and receive the Sacrament next 
morning. .. . Look at the Court of Rome! .. . benefices and 
the very Blood of Christ are sold for cash there . . . and all 
the talk is of evil things and women and boys.’ There are 
pages of this kind of thing. True, Savonarola always 
refrained from attacking the Pope himself directly. He 
shows, habitually, a notable regard for Alexander’s feelings. 
Indeed, the two men always maintained a certain regard 
for one another; the Pope, through all the vacillations and 
half-concealed rancours which mark his dealing with Savon- 
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arola, never ceased in a way to admire him. Until the final 
desperate sermons of 1498 Savonarola does not as a rule 
confront the Pope as such at all in the pulpit, and when he 
finally does so it is in order to clarify his own attitude to 
papal authority, not to denounce Alexander as a man. Con- 
sidering the awful strain he was subjected to and the vulner- 
ability of his adversary, Savonarola kept the debate on a 
remarkably high level. He fought like the Christian gentle- 
man he was. 

It is clearly important to distinguish between moral 
criticism of those in authority and rebellion against them— 
granting as we must, of course, that criticism itself has its 
dangers for the critic, and not the less if he speak from a 
pulpit. ‘Rebellion’ too must be distinguished; one may rebel 
against an authority or against a particular action regarded 
as a misuse of authority. This last is what Savonarola did— 
he was no Luther—in the matter of the Pope’s suppression 
of the independent Congregation of S. Marco (7 November, 
1496) and in that of his own excommunication six months 
later. ‘Whenever’, he stated from the pulpit on the 8th 
March, 1496, ‘whenever it is clear that a superior’s orders 
are against the commandments of God, and more especially 
the precept of charity, then one is obliged not to obey... 
oportet magis obedire Deo quam hominibus’. And a month 
later he distinguishes still more explicitly: ‘I am always 
ready to obey the Roman Church, .. . I say that whoever 
refuses obedience to the holy Roman Church will be damned. 
... | am prepared to obey in everything, except when the 
command is against God or charity. I do not think such a 
command has been given, but if it were to be given then I 
would say, “You are not the Roman Church, but a mere 
man. You are not the Shepherd (pastore), for the Shepherd 
“never gives commands against God or charity”.’ And finally, 
ten months after the excommunication, by now convinced 
that ‘such a command’ 4ad been given, in the last sermon 
he ever preached: ‘I submit myself and all I have ever said 
to the correction of the Roman Church and ecclesiastical 
authority, nor do I in the least disparage this but rather 
exalt it... . Ecclesiastical authority and the Roman Church 
stand for good morals. How can: you think I am against 
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authority? I only want you to understand it rightly. “O 
Father” (you will say) “Papa omnia potest”. But what does 
that omnia mean? The Pope (for instance) cannot abolish 
Baptism. .. . If he were to order you not to confess your 
sins or be baptised, I would answer, “Pope, you are a heretic; 
I will not obey you”. So he cannot do everything; that 
ommia means everything that agrees with Christ and His 
will (intenzione); it means all good things... ”’ 

Thus the campaign against corruption in the Church has 
narrowed down to a revolt against a particular course of 
action taken by the Pope. For Savonarola the revolt was 
continuous with the wider campaign. Was there a flaw in 
his logic or his intentions? It is, I have suggested, only by 
examining the actual historical situation that one can bring 
one’s misgivings to a focus. The chief aim of Alexander VI 
all through, from July 1495 to the end, with regard to 
Savonarola, was to separate him, somehow, from Florence. 
Alexander was a politician and he had strong political reasons 
for wishing to destroy the Friar’s influence in Florence. 
Tolerant by nature, he would not, probably, have much 
resented, to start with anyhow, the denunciations of clerical 
and in particular of Roman vice which rang out from the 
pulpit at Florence, had not these hampered his political 
manoeuvres. Savonarola’s motives, on the contrary, were 
severely spiritual; but he had become persuaded that his 
work in Florence (and the reform of S. Marco) was divinely 
intended to be the beginning of a general renewal of the 
Church. And now he saw that work, in the form which he 
had given it, threatened by the worldly manoeuvres of men 
who had a vested interest in corruption. As he watched the 
Pope harden against him the prospect for Savonarola must 
have been heart-breaking indeed. But would a saint have 
preached those last defiant sermons? The question is not 
merely rhetorical. 

Heroic in their defiance those sermons certainly were. 
The courage of Savonarola comes to a climax here; that 
courage which always went hand-in-hand with his peculiar 
clarity of aim and foresight. He knew well what awaited 
him. In a way perhaps he had always known it, ever since 
those dim forebodings of his youth. A shadow had ever 
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accompanied his vocation, that haunting sense of an ordeal 
to come which lends such pathos to so much of his preaching. 
And now the shadow was right over him; he could read his 
fate now, in the hostile faces closing in. 
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THE MODERN VICE 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


ORRUPTIO OPTIMI PESSIMA—yes, but few 

of us can rise to the best, and consequently few of 

us descend to the depths. Corruptio melioris pejor 
would be a maxim more suited to us, and we could translate 
it: The corruption of the rather better produces the rather 
worse. That is the habitual danger which most Christians 
and especially most Catholics run. It is that ‘rather worse’ 
which interests me, and another way of putting it would be 
that Catholics run their own particular danger of being 
vulgar. 

The word ‘vulgar’ is interesting because it carries within 
itself, as it were, the story of its own corruption. Its true 
meaning is something to do with the common people, that is, 
those least in danger of being vulgar in the modern sense, 
for the common people largely bound in mind and behaviour 
by God-made conditions of life are in least danger of falling 
from the rather better to the rather worse. They are what 
they are—and that is never being vulgar. Only with the 
rise of an educated class did the word ‘vulgar’ become asso- 
ciated with being uneducated. Thus it got its present pejora- 
"tive significance. But it is only the educated who are liable 
to be vulgar in this sense, because it is only the educated 
who can fall from the rather better to the rather worse by 
giving themselves the air of truly educated people while in 
fact being only half-educated. As such they become less than. 
themselves. They pretend to something they have not got, 
and instead of living true to themselves they live in terms 
of conventional values of what is respectable, what is the 
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right thing to do, what is nice (often pronounced naice), 
what my neighbour will think, how people behave in films, 
what the papers say, what this or that expert chap with lots 
of letters after his name says on the radio. All this, I take it, 
is real vulgarity. Not to be oneself, but to pretend to be better 
than oneself, and therefore to play the part of being another, 
while showing all the time that one is not that other. Aiming 
at the rather better, one only succeeds in. being rather worse, 

This is, of course, a permeating vice of our times, for we 
aim to do away with all ideas of class and status and func- 
tion within human society. This has the effect of everyone 
pretending to the highest (for if there is only one type it 
must be the best), while in fact dropping down all the time 
(for the loss of difference is the same as the loss of distinc- 
tion). Happily, our failure ever to reach the highest spares 
us the catastrophe of falling to the lowest—and so we remain 
just rather worse, just vulgar. 

All this, it seems to me, applies rather interestingly to 
religion. Religion too has become increasingly divorced from 
status and function, and in this case the divorce means also 
an increasing divorce from life itself. Ordinary social vul- 
garity cannot entirely divorce one from life. We have to 
live, and it is no accident that the contemporary vulgarity 
of society is least in evidence—indeed it usually disappears 
altogether—when it is a question of the fundamentals of life. 
The suburban snob becomes a true mother, as mothers have 
always been, when her baby is born. In other words, for once 
she becomes herself in her complete immersion in her 
maternal status and function. Generally speaking in the 
privacy of the home, men, women and children are them- 
selves, though if you asked them they would probably say 
that they were more vulgar at home because there they do 
not trouble to be refined or to give themselves airs. Peasants 
living on the land, especially if it is their land, may be 
coarser than town dwellers, but they are less vulgar. The 
rhythm of life holds them down to realities. 

But religion is more easily divorced from life; indeed its 
external manifestations and even its internal notions are only 
too easily and frequently divorced from life. Consequently 
when religion becomes very individual (or very mass—the 
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second is only the multiplication of the first), very self- 
conscious (which is another way of saying very social-con- 
scious, conscious of what others are doing because that so 
often is modern self-consciousness), religion becomes an 
. adjunct to, a parasite on, life, instead of being the most im- 
portant dimension of life. And there is worse to come. The 
fact is that most people are not very religious anyhow, and 
at least there is something real and genuine in the efforts 
which the not very religious make to hang on to the religion 
which they know to be important. Your late-at-Sunday- 
Mass and bi-annual frequenter of the Sacraments is at any 
rate an honest person. In religion he does not aim to be 
rather better and therefore he is not rather worse. In religion 
he is what he is—and that is not vulgar. The real trouble 
arises with those who do aim to be rather better, but unfor- 
tunately better for the wrong reasons. They want to be 
better because in the undifferentiated and largely haphazard 
mass which forms, say, the Catholic population. of a country 
or of a parish, they are provided with no true, solid, prop 
on which to attach their religion. One may answer that God, 
the saints, the supernatural, should be the prop. But God is 
apprehended in his creatures, in his work, and the super- 
natural in and through the natural. Where our life is no 
longer organically bound to the natural cycle of production, 
to status generated through a society’s history, to function 
with some creative aspect to it, inherited or at least trained 
for, religion itself tends to float in vacuo until it somehow 
attaches itself to the kind of values that are in general 
fashion. 

Religion, then, like other aspects of life, attaches itself 
to what other people think about one, the edification one will 
give or rather the respectability that will attach itself to one, 
the opinion of the priests, not least one’s own opinion of one- 
self as a devot. Where there exist rather feeble and super- 
ficial spiritual or charitable bodies, sodalities, societies, what 
not, there is a danger that these will become the active 
religious focus, the real test of the good Catholic. The rather 
better are first to join them and to find in them too often 
fertile fruit for the exercise of petty values (which in real 
religion are called vanity or lack of charity). And there is a 
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common note of modern vulgarity which seems at first sight 
contrary to the exclusion of differentiation and distinction 
spoken of above. I mean the snobbery of class. A society 
which pretends to abolish distinctions inevitably generates 
a host of new and entirely artificial ones. People who cannot 
afford television are said to erect television aerials so as not 
to look worse off than their neighbours. The genteel, no 
longer secure in their status, look down their noses at the 
lower orders. The difference of a postal address may be 
cataclysmic. To this sort of snobbery religion attaches itself 
with remarkable tenacity, perhaps because the whole field of 
good works and charity can so easily lend itself to the under- 
lining of snobbery and patronage. There is an intellectual 
snobbery, too, which confuses education in religion with 
religion itself, and looks down on the simple. 

What is true within the parish is true also in its way for 
the country at large, even for the Church as a whole. Where 
the spiritual standard tends to be very much what other 
people think, and particularly what other people think of 
me, what is ‘done’, what is ‘edifying’, in the sense of what is 
respectable and looking well, then we shall obviously get a 
sort of stagnation, a sort of going round in circles whose own 
inertia will tend to drag things down rather than raise them. 
Going into examples here might be invidious, but I can safely 
give one in the field of my own daily work. I am amazed 
at the low standard which has to be maintained by any 
Catholic newspaper which hopes to survive at all, and the 
still lower standard needed for real success. The explanation 
is sometimes given that our Catholic people are actually less 
educated than others. I do not believe this, if only because 
Catholics who read daily papers of quite a decent standard 
of interest and information still require a Catholic paper 
to be a super-parish magazine edited in vulgar imitation of 
the worst, not the best, in ordinary journalism (with, of 
course, a transference of values from the ‘right’ things in 
the world to the ‘right’ things in the religious compartment 
of their minds and lives). In the same way, Catholics who 
manifest some sense of aesthetic standards in daily life will 
cheerfully persecute any priest or group of the faithful who 
would like to raise the standard of ecclesiastical art. Here 
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we get clear instances of what everyone would call vulgarity, 
cheapness, insistence on the third-rate. 

Its explanation seems to lie precisely in the consequences 
of thinking of religion in terms of what will edify, what will 
please the right person, what others will think of me. When 
this is universalised we simply get stuck in the mud of the 
rather worse in our endeavour to be rather better, ostensibly 
for spiritual reasons, actually to a large extent because others 
in that world expect it of us. It works the same way at all 
levels, from the aesthetic and pseudo-mystic or liturgical 
to those who imitate their social or clerical betters, 

I am conscious that in pursuing my theme I have prob- 
ably been very uncharitable myself. I have thought in the 
round and in the mass, and overlooked the many exceptions, 
indeed the signs of what I hope and believe is a real move- 
ment away from the vulgarity of which I have written and 
towards much purer spiritual ideals. 

But if I have done this, it is because I frankly do not 
think the cure to be easy. Religion cut away, as religion 
today too largely is, from natural and differentiated life is 
a hard and lofty aim. 

When religion was integrated with vocation and work and 
life of a people closely bound together in their material 
aims, and through common values running right through 
the community, it emerged as a kind of highest dimension 
of this social life. It might be individually good, poor or 
indifferent, but it was as real as the life was real. It was 
honest. Divorced now by circumstances from common life 
and work, it has become individualised and self-centred, 
introspective and detached. A few perhaps can bear this, 
though these are always in danger of making a religion a 

personal escape from life and the world and consequently 
are subject to all the illusions of ritualism and pseudo- 
mysticism. But the majority, it seems, find in their neigh- 
bour and in their priests’ opinion the standard by which they 
judge themselves, and consequently their religion tends to 
become a superficial emotionalism and a quasi-automatic 
carrying out of external duties and practices. And the rather 
better they try to do all this, the rather worse (religiously) 
they must become. Hence we must not be surprised at the 
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‘leakage’, especially at the age when young men and young 
women, filled with the excitement of having to live for 
themselves, find the religion they know around them unreal. 
So they fall away until perhaps as they begin themselves 
to die to real physical life, they find that religion once again 
becomes acceptable. 

One fears that not a little of the visible progress of the 
Church today may be spiritually weaker than we sometimes 
imagine. Are not the tests we instinctively apply those of 
edification, reputation with others, the show we put up, 
respectable morality, external statistics, degrees of piety, re- 
jection of the unusual, suspicion of the man who does not 
play the game, of the ‘crank’, of whomsoever ventures to 
think for himself? Any tests of religious, Catholic or spiritual 
worth are, anyway, invidious and dangerous, and their popu- 
larity today is a bad sign. God alone judges the heart, that 
is, the real man. But these popular tests are really tests of 
adherence to social conventions in a religious setting. In a 
ruder, but spiritually sounder, age when religion was the 
highest dimension of life and life integrated with vocation 
and status, men on whom sound doctrine was sternly im- 
posed were left personally much freer to find their own spiri- 
tual level. In other words, they were left to be themselves 
spiritually. The judgment of God, not the judgment of 
their fellows, was what mattered. Such men felt the judg- 
ment of God to be stern, and also the judgment of the State 
with which the Church might be linked. But they were 
relatively free from the judgment of their fellows. Today, 
we feel the judgment of our fellows to be stern, but the 
judgment of God negligible, because he is all-merciful. The 
contrast, one feels, sets off the difference between a religion 
that inclines to realism and a religion that inclines to the 
bourgeois conventions whose essence is the vulgar endeavour 


to become rather better and ending by becoming rather 
worse, 
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CONVERSION 


Paut CiaupDEL To Gapriet Frizeau! 


Consulate of France, 
Foo-chow. 
Dearest brother and friend, 

Please let me call you this and thank you for the immense 
joy your letter brought me. 

I thank God who has enabled one soul at least, the only 
one, to understand the purpose for which all my books are 
written, that is to know him and to love him better and to 
have him better known and better loved. All those who 
have written to me about my plays have only praised the 
qualities of style and imagination, thereby proving that they 
did not grasp their spirit and meaning; so that up to now 
you are the only one whom I have really addressed and my 
life’s labour will not have been in vain if I can bring you 
back to truth and happiness. 

Yes, do believe with absolute certainty that there is no 
truth to be found but in happiness, in boundless, overflow- 
ing and joyful bliss such as it is given to us in a narrower 
range to experience in sublime works of art: Virgil, Dante, 
Beethoven, Shakespeare. Everything that makes us abide by 
this idea is true; whatever leads us away from it is false. 
We are assuredly born for endless happiness and for untold 
delight. And the fulfilment of this joy is to be found in 
divine love, that is in the presence both outside of and with- 
in us of a distinct being named God, infinitely pure, in- 
finitely kind, infinitely innocent, who knows us and loves us 
with a personal love, each one of us, Paul Claudel or 

-Gabriel Frizeau. 

In the wealth of his bounty and wisdom he could have 
created beings far more beautiful and holy, and yet it 1s with 
us that he shares this personal secret, this special point of 
our existence, something that he does not find in his most 
sublime angels and for which he loves us with a particular 
love. But we, for our part, are distinct and separate so that 


1 Translated from Etudes, March, 1952, by E. Pullen. 
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we may have something individual to give him, so as to join 
our poor human heart to his heart. That is the truth, and if 
you believe that you believe the whole of Catholic doctrine. 
If you examine all its dogmas, all its most humble teaching, 
in the light of love, they will appear to you very easy to be- 
lieve; in them you will find all peace, all satisfaction, the 
outward sign in this life of your inner wedlock with death. I 
myself had a childhood and a youth similar to your own, a 
pious childhood, followed by the dangerous lycée and the 
rank doctrines of the day, Kant and Renan. This misguided 
creature has proffered the most horrible blasphemy ever 
uttered by human lips: ‘Perhaps truth is sadness’. In those 
days I believed that there existed no mystery in the world, 
that everything could be explained by scientific laws and that 
the machine of the universe could be pulled to pieces like a 
loom. But it happened that at that time, Christmas 1886, 
I attended vespers in Notre Dame, and in listening to the 
Magnificat there was revealed to me a God whose arms 
were extended towards me. For four years I forced myself 
to resist while I had within me, deep down, both the con- 
ception of a God whom I loved and in whom, beneath all 
manner of words, I believed with all the powers of my 
heart and of my being, and at the same time a scorn for the 
utter stupidity of these ‘dogmas’ and of those ‘legends’ that 
were taking hold of the pitiful, silly, proud little nincompoop 
I then was. After four years the conflict had not ceased but 
I had lost the strength to continue. I decided to make an end 
of it. I went to confession and Communion and from then 
on all doubts disappeared and I have not ceased to believe 
every jot of what is taught by the holy Catholic Church, the 
one and infallible depository of the truth. I may have 
sinned, but I have never ceased to believe in the love that 
God has for me, and in the indefectible treasure he has 
placed in the hands of his priests. In those day I saw no link 
between the outside world, such as the masters and books of 
my youth had taught me to see it, and this tremendous 
inner light which had strangely illumined my soul. All 
my plays are but the effort, the struggle of a soul in despair 
against the smothering darkness which is suffocating her, 
the alchemy of a soul that cannot but find outside of herself 
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in this visible world around her, order, peace and joy, this 
inner joy of which she is so intensely aware. This work of 
mine has entered into a new phase with the doctrinal works 
I am now working on, the first of which, Connaissance du 
Temps, I am sending you today. 

It is eminently satisfying to Reason to believe in a Being 
perfect, immutable, essentially different from all created 
life, and for whom the mysterious name of Holy expresses 
this unutterable and fatherly difference which gives us exis- 
tence. It is reasonable to believe that this Being, creator of 
the universe, has taken an interest in this the work of his 
own hands, that he has played with it, as artists would say, 
that he rejoiced in it. If we are his work, his fruit and the 
outcome of his eternal conception, how could he lose interest 
in us? ‘Does a mother forget her child? and even if she were 
to, as for me I vow I shan’t forget you, says the Lord’ 
(Isaias), Therefore, if we are miserable and suffering it is 
impossible that this should happen through God’s doing but 
_ rather as the result of a transgression, of an original lapse. 
That trangression is just what the Son of Man, sprung from 
the sacred womb of the Blessed Virgin, has come to repair 
in dying for us on the cross. Having opened the door for us, 
having shown us the way, he had to give us the means to 
see it and the power to follow it. That is why, to begin with, 
not only has he created the Church which is as ancient as 
the first man, but he has established it with its unfailing 
authority, giving it the power to be his permanent represen- 
tative on earth, to speak and to legislate in his stead, to bind 
and to loose, to close and to open, without a doubt, without 
an error. And secondly he has instituted the sacraments 
which are our means of communicating with him, not only 
of hearing him as did the Apostles, but of eating his flesh 
and of drinking his blood. 

All this follows perfectly, all this is in conformity with 
truth, and with the greatest happiness. That is all we need 
to know and that is why we do not know more. Truly these 
grandiose and wonderful truths are surrounded with mys- 
teries, but they are not mysteries of horror of death, but 
mysteries of life such as we carry with us in our humble 
daily routine. The union of God with human nature can be 
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compared with the union of mind and body. These half- 
lights are as dear to a believer’s heart as light itself. Who 
would care for a truth that could be grasped immediately, 
prostituted to every curiosity? The darkness in which our 
faith is veiled is like the Eucharistic species which enables 
our faith to remain. unsullied through the trivialities of our 
lives furnished with make-believe ideas, like the frippery, 
tawdry, ready-made trinkets which we are wont to call our 
science, our reason. Our faith is not meant to be savoured 
by our palate but to be digested in the depths of the heart. 

I shall always be extremely happy to write to you and to 
converse with you, and you can give me no greater pleasure 
than to confide in me all your doubts, all your uncertainties. 
I myself have been through this phase in which you are 
now, and at that time I cruelly missed the presence of a 
friend who could have understood me fully. But, believe 
me, hesitate no more. ‘Thou wouldst not look for me, hadst 
thou not found me already’, as Pascal said. Conversion is not 
a question of words, of objections to be solved more or less 
cleverly. If you succeed in overcoming one, ten will come 
to replace it. One must make a great decision with a courage 
which is both ludicrous and heroic. One must say to God, 
‘O my God, at last it is time. Now I am about to do some- 
thing quite absurd. On the one hand are the scholars, the 
artists, the clever men, the statesmen, the men of the world 
who all tell me with absolute certainty that you don’t exist; 
on the other hand are the sanctimonious bores, the pious old 
women, the “art” of the Stations of the Cross, the suffocating 
ineptitude of sermons. You can flatter yourself with having 
invented a silly and quite absurd kind of religion, and yet 
I like it the way it is; and as for you, my God, I love you 
such as you are and wherever you are, and I am going to 
you wherever you are because you alone have the words of 
life. More than that, because you are yourself, because you 
are my Saviour and my God. Rabboni, Abba, pater! Nolite 
timere, ego sum. Go to confession. Converts never fail to 
receive the grace of soon finding a suitable confessor; I have 
experienced it, like Huysmans, and many others. Go to 
Communion as often as possible. Take and eat. Drink life 
at its source and all your doubts will appear poor and empty. 
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Abase yourself, practise the humblest of devotions, the 
Stations of the Cross, the Scapular, and above all the rosary, 
an admirable exercise. Partake every day in the sublime 
drama of the Mass. Finally force yourself bodily to accom- 
plish works of charity, although this may be hardest of all 
for men. like you or me: for instance, join the St Vincent de 
Paul Society. Therein lies the secret of a rich inner life. 

In ending my letter, I believe it to be a good thing to 
give you the list of books that have been most helpful to me 
in my four years of preparation for a Christian life. Eleva- 
tions sur les ‘Mystéres and Meéditations sur les Evangiles, 
by Bossuet; the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Catherine 
Emmerich and the visions of the same collected by a 
Redemptorist Father; the Purgatorio of Dante; and Angela 
of Foligno. Later I came to know that great feast of reason, 
the two Summae of St Thomas Aquinas. Get started as soon 
as you can, without being discouraged by the vocabulary 
which, after all, is fairly easy to remember. It is a pro- 
digious exercise for one’s mind as well as an incomparable 
source of light. You will find in it sublime pages about the 
soul, about matter and form, about the beatific vision, that is, 
about the ‘informed? soul, transformed by God himself in 
order to enjoy him face to face. 

Goodbye, my dear friend. Let me know in your next 
letter that you have accomplished something in order to 
conquer and to possess the mysterious treasure of limitless 
joy we carry within us. Trust the desperate cry that comes 
from our innermost self towards the Absolute. We are 
meant for happiness; man has but one duty in the world, 
which is to possess it; and this happiness can only be found 
in joining with its source. 

. P. CLauDEL 
20 January, 1904. 
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AN ARISTOCRAT OF POVERTY. 
SOs 


T a time when an anthology such as ‘The Pleasures 
A cttowes is published, for one thing perhaps to help 

stiffen the economic morale of the general public, 
it may be instructive and even interesting to learn how one 
of the Church’s great women personalities reacted to the 
problem of material security. 

Julie (now Saint Marie Madeleine) Postel might never 
have become so interested in the question of poverty had she 
not lived in the second half of the eighteenth century, in a 
France which was rapidly heading for economic disaster. 
She herself, belonging to good middle-class country stock, 
had always known a fair measure of security. But that was 
an exceptional experience in a country, where, for all but 
a privileged few, misery haunted the land in the form of 
famine and squalor. Julie, who had relations with rich and 
poor alike (begging alms from the former that she might 
help the latter), could not but see how unfair was the dis- 
tribution of this world’s goods and the resulting sense of 
insecurity. Everyone seemed consumed with a chronic desire 
for gain, the nobles because they never had enough, the 
poor because they had nothing. Eighteenth-century civilisa- 
tion had, to quote J. A. Spender’s words about our own 
period—‘so far broken all records in the race for material 
wealth’. Never before, perhaps, had individualism been so 
rampant. Everyone was ‘the ox for those below and the 
frog for those above’. The nobles, ‘at ease in Sion’ as Péguy 
would say, had lost all sense of the brotherhood of man. 
Nor were the lower classes any less enslaved by material 
things because they did not possess them. The occasional 
glimpses they had, of boudoirs and banquets, filled them 
with envy and longing. Insecurity had the same disastrous 
effect on them as superabundance of goods on the privileged 
classes. It had excited ‘a great travailing about worldly 
things’. 

What struck Julie most, even in her little native town 
of Barfleur, was the frantic cult of luxury and the rage for 
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acquisition which filled everybody. But even more important 
was the fact that the appalling social injustice which she 
saw all around her could not, in the nature of things, remain 
a purely economical problem. It went very much deeper than 
that. It struck at the spiritual roots of the race. For it 
destroyed all true feeling of fellowship, ‘depersonalising? 
man and making him merely a means to an end, a tool 
for his fellows. The ‘I-Thow’ relationship had been long 
ago replaced by an ‘I-It’ situation. At Valognes, especially, 
where she had been educated and in frequent contact with 
nobles, she had come up against their callous exploitation 
of the less fortunate. And she had been equally a witness 
of the hate and discontent of the latter. It had all burnt 
itself into her memory. 

So she determined to do something to help remedy the 
situation. She was never one to rest content with much specu- 
lating about conditions. Moreover, she was quick to grasp 
reality, and to read ‘the signs of the times’. She had an 
“ncarnational’ view of life. History, for her, was a revela- 
tion of truth, a manifestation of spiritual life. She saw in 
the insatiable greed of so many of her fellow-beings not 
only an entirely wrong attitude to material poverty but a 
great inner poverty as well. Such exaggerated pre-occupa- 
tion with more and more things meant a sinking of person- 
ality in them. It all arose out of a false scale of values, a 
conviction that having was more important than being. Men’s 
attitude towards this world’s goods had become warped, and 
they lacked the spiritual vitality to set it right. The only 
efficacious way to help them, Julie saw, would be to do as 
Christ had done and Jive the truth she wanted men to see. 
She would have to incarnate her ideal in personal action 
_before attempting to ‘reform society at its base’ as she hoped 
to do. 

It would mean the total renunciation of all that material 
security she had so far known and appreciated. For her plan 
was to leave home for ever and lead, as a lay person, a life 
of strictest poverty, giving a free education to the children 
of the very poor, living on little more than bread and water, 
and earning, by needlework and spinning, the wherewithal 
to relieve some of the misery she saw. It was none other 
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than a free, uncompromising acceptance of destitution. And 
only a firm belief in the creative power of renunciation could 
have led her to take such a step. For what she set out to do 
was supremely difficult, like ‘ploughing the rock until it bear’ 
—this attempt to bring about a change of heart in rich and 
poor alike. It was also a leap in the dark. For times were 
growing more economically insecure every day. It was some- 
thing like recklessness to sacrifice deliberately and com- 
pletely what little security one possessed. But Julie knew 
that by living this life of total poverty and above all by 
transcending it through love she would possess the necessary 
experience and spiritual enrichment to help solve the prob- 
lem for others. This consisted in getting them to understand 
the apparent paradox that, just as in the case of love one 
wins a reward by seeking for none, and one loses one’s life 
in order to save it, so one achieves security by sheer self- 
abandonment to Providence. Nothing short of purely spiri- 
tual endeavour, in the form of unbounded love for souls and 
detachment from material things, could drive home such a 
lesson. And that it might be all the more effective there must 
take place within her a work of intense interiorisation, ‘a 
withdrawal from the process of history into the soul which, 
by taking the world’s evil into the soul, defeats it there. 
From that victory new creative power flows back into the 
historical process. And since no ideal can be fully achieved 
in this world, but always encounters some measure of defeat, 
there must perpetually be this withdrawal into the soul, in 
order to defeat the evil that cannot be overcome on the 
mundane level.’ Such a withdrawal would have nothing of 
despair about it. On the contrary, it would be simply con- 
senting to ‘reculer pour mieux sauter’. 

Julie knew that the renunciation she proposed to practise 
was in itself but a negative thing. But she was also convinced 
that the pain it entailed was indispensable for acquiring that 
spiritual power without which she would be helpless, For 
it was not merely a question of endeavouring to give people 
a sense of proportion. It was a question of bringing fire upon 
the earth to consume the selfishness which was responsible 


for the lack of proportion. And detachment is a sure road 
to charity. 
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An isolated existence, however, is not the ideal, sublime 
though it may be. Man is made for life in a community. 
So, when after thirty years of apprenticeship to a truly 
Franciscan standard of poverty she emerged to found her 
Institute, she determined to incarnate her ideal in that, too. 
She intended it to atone, by its purely spiritual influence, 
for the worldliness and individualism of pre-Revolutionary 
religious Orders as well as of secular society. As a com- 
munity it was to possess all that wholeness, other-worldli- 
ness and love of mankind of which every kind of corporate 
body she had hitherto known seemed to have so little. For 
its mission, she plainly affirmed, was to reform and regen- 
erate. And not merely by setting an example of perpetual 
fast, sleeping on straw pallets, living from day to day and 
from hand to mouth. It was the spirit, the basic attitude, 
intensely lived, that mattered. Her ideal was that of the 
early Christians who ‘all had one heart and one soul and 
not one of them said that anything he possessed was his own 
but they had all things in common’. It was none other than 
a Christian community she aimed at, based on selflessness 
and paving the way for the pure union of charity and the 
untrammelled life of the spirit. It was a more realistic com- 
munism than any devised by man. For matter divides, 
whereas spirit unites. It would entail uncompromising self- 
sacrifice, for it meant a complete return to evangelical prin- 
ciples. But the rage for getting would have to be met, at all 
costs, by unstinted giving. What Berdyaev termed ‘the 
ethics of redemption’ were more than ever imperative, Spirit 
could be regenerated only by spirit. 

It almost goes without saying that this dedication to 
poverty did its work in her own soul as well as in the souls 
of others. Not that she ever stopped to consider what it 
~ would do for herself. She was not given to calculate the 
profit of any undertaking. 

‘Lose, that the lost thou mayst receive, 

Die for none other way canst live’ 
—it had relatively little appeal for her. No doubt she was 
well aware of the law of life that one reaches full stature 
by giving, not by getting, and that the quality of one’s per- 
sonality is enriched in the measure in which one detaches 
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oneself from matter. For one of her most oft-repeated 
words of advice was: ‘Quittez tout et vous trouverez la 
liberté’. She herself had come to experience a wonderful 
freedom of spirit. Her detachment from material things 
issued in a reverence for all things. It gave her peace, too, 
because of the profound sense of security which dependence 
on God had brought her. Above all, it imparted to her a 
vision, a deep understanding of the fundamental scheme 
of things. Though no philosopher in the accepted sense, she 
possessed the wisdom which told her that the part could not 
be greater than the whole, that the effect is essentially 
inferior to the cause and, as such, only a reflection of his 
goodness. That being so, created things came to have no 
fascination for her. Why should she be content with images 
of Reality when Reality itself was within her reach? 


[A complete life of St Marie Madeleine Postel is promised by 
Burns and Oates for the spring of 1953. } 


THE STUDY OF MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
JOHN CORSON 


With the publication in America of the translation of Father 
Arintero’s great work on Mystical Development in the life of the 
Church and of Dr Greenstock’s work on Christian perfection (both 
from the Herder Book Company of St Louis) a very important 
and decisive stage in the journey towards the more realistic atti- 
tude to the study of mystical theology has been reached.1 Father 
Arintero died, a very holy man, in 1928 in Madrid; yet it is, 
perhaps, only at this point in the development of the study of 
mystical theology that his full significance can really be under- 
stood. It is therefore fortunate that through the devoted labours 
of Father Jordan Aumann, o.p., this very useful and accurate 
English translation of Father Arintero’s major work has appeared. 

At the time when the book was written in Spanish, the 
Dominican school, under the special inspiration of Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, was fighting to establish the secure and consoling 
doctrine that infused contemplation and the mystical life are 
in the normal development of the Christian life towards holiness. 
Father Arintero was entirely in accord with this teaching and 
his whole book is based on those very tenets. But this does not 
mean that the work simply repeats the arguments and exposition 
of Father Garrigou-Lagrange which are by now so familiar. 
Indeed, we should say that Father Garrigou-Lagrange has by 
now made his point and that he may be heralded as a victor. But 
the approach of these two Dominicans is different, so that the 
reader need not fear that the publication of Father Arintero’s 
work is just the beating of a dead horse, or a radiogram repetition 
of his fellow Dominican’s work. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange has fought his battle in the realms 
of speculative theology. To the thomist that he is, the mystical 
works of St John of the Cross and St Teresa to which he applied 
himself were as corn to be ground in the schoolmen’s mill. He 
analysed the Ascent of Mount Carmel and the Mansions in the 
light of the thomist teaching on grace and the beatific vision, and 
reached his speculative conclusions in the best tradition and with 
“the assurance of a successor of St Thomas’s. But of necessity 
his conclusions remained analytical and were expounded prin- 
cipally in terms of the analysis of the individual in his personal 
ascent to God. 

Something more was required. The next step was to rein- 
tegrate the conclusions regarding the normal road to holiness 
into the mystical life of the Church, that is the life of the 
1 The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality of the Church. 


By John G. Arintero, 0.p. (Herders; Vol. I, £1 18s.; Vol. II, £2 5s.) 
Be Ye Perfect. By David L Greenstock, s.1.p. (Herders; 37s. 6d.) 
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Christian within the Church where his normal life is, of course, 
lived. It seems clear that when Father Arintero wrote, it was 
not generally recognised that he was already, as it were, 
ploughing the conclusions of the Dominican school back into the 
sacramental, mystical life or life of the mysteries of the Church. 
Although he was a fellow countryman of the great Spanish mys- 
tics and must have shared in something of their Spanish ex- 
perience of close union with God, he is not very concerned with 
their writings. He is concerned far more with modern writers 
who have begun to return to what may be called a liturgical 
experience of the Christian mystical life, that is, in the sense of 
the mystical body. At the same time he insists over and over 
again on man’s incapacity to translate the deep experiences of 
God into the cut and dried categories of human terms. It will 
be profitable to quote some of this Dominican’s phraseology on 
the point: “To contemplate in silence the treasures of life and 
divine science contained in the mystical body of Jesus Christ, 
and to ponder them in the daring and inspired phrases of Sacred 
Scripture and the great saints who felt these things keenly, 
surely this is better than to systematise them, in the vain hope 
of forcing them into the limited categories of our thought. . .’ 
(I, pp. 12-18). ‘We prefer to imitate as much as possible the 
method of the Fathers in not abstracting, much less separating, 
one concept from the others’ (I, p. 66). ‘This is the great prob- 
lem which our poor reason will never be able to solve. We can 
adequately appreciate it by contemplating and admiring it 
through the sacred symbols of revelation and the sublime state- 
ments divinely inspired or canonised by the Church’ (I, p. 70). 

Such phrases could. be multiplied a great number of times. 
And they do not imply an anti-speculative or anti-theological 
frame of mind: the whole massive work gives the lie to such a 
dangerous assumption, as it traces the unity of the ascetic and 
mystical life to the summit. But at the summit, again, the soul 
is not left in an isolated union with God; it is reintegrated in 
the Church’s life of union as the whole title of the work reveals. 
Some phrases will also make Father Arintero’s ‘ecclesial’ atti- 
tude clear. ‘As the more important members and organs of the 
Holy Church are increasingly purified, illumined, strengthened, 
sealed, transformed and adapted for their divine work, so the 
entire mystical body will be established, rooted and edified in 
charity’ (II, p. 474). ‘Christian subordination does not restrict, 
but it directs, stimulates and encourages. It makes each organ 
aid rather than impede the rest and it makes all of them con- 
tinue to adapt and perfect themselves according to their respec- 
tive destinies’ (II, p. 485).2 


2 It should be said, however, that this aspect of the mystical life is scarcely 
developed at all by Father Arintero. The second volume is a more usual 
treatment of the ‘Ascent’ with a short chapter at the end on the Church. 
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These two departures from the usual treatise on the ascent to 
sanctity (the return to the language of mystery and to integra- 
tion in the Church) provide in fact the turning point for a com- 
plete revolution in the exposition of the part of theology called 
ascetico-mystical’. On account of the necessity for showing this 
progress towards perfection in its analysed and systematised 
sections, the course of ‘ascetico-mystical theology’ has tended to 
become more and more unreal. Students, perhaps destined to be 
spiritual directors but as a rule determined to limit any such 
direction to the limits of the parochial confessional, are led pains- 
takingly through the ‘three ways’ and the two nights. They have 
to discuss at length the question of infused contemplation and 
mystical experience, concluding finally with a profound treat- 
ment on the unitive way and mystical marriage. 


In their subsequent dealings with Christians earnestly seeking 
to follow our Lord or simply jogging along in a complacent 
tepidity, they find that their training here has been next to use- 
less. Very few, or none, of their penitents have reached the 
higher flights as described in the manuals; and ‘mystical mar- 
riages’ are rightly viewed with alarm if not panic from the other 
side of the confessional grille. On the other hand, the reluctant 
director finds a goodly number of people who are living in the 
bosom of the Church who are distinctly ‘holy’ and united to God; 
many others who are being pushed through the sieve of extreme 
adversity by a loving Providence; and all of them living in some 
relation to the mystery of Christ-in-us. He is sometimes left with 
the impression that all the work he did on the manuals of ascetic 
theology was intended exclusively for enclosed nuns. 


Now this is no argument for those who claim that the post- 
reformation school which has separated the normal ascetic life 
from the extraordinary mystic life is right after all. That is where 
Dr Greenstock goes wrong. He accepts the usual ‘manual’ 
approach to the subject, but with evident uneasiness because it 
does not seem to him to fit in with real life. So he does his best 
to modify the conclusions; but his attempt is still couched in 
the same old stereotyped and systematised terms of which Fr 
Arintero expresses such suspicion. For example, Dr Greenstock 
rightly feels the need to modify the strict application of the 
‘three ways’. ‘It would be a mistake to turn these three stages 
into water-tight compartments . . . there will be as many grades 
within each of these stages as there are individuals, because no 
two will be at exactly the same level’ (pp. 166-7). 

At this point the author has some very sound remarks recalling 
us to the reality of the growth of the Christian life. But then he 
goes on to remove the possibility of the third way from all but 
the ‘chosen soul’, having returned to his stages and systematisa- 
tions. On the one hand we find: ‘Even the state of union, that 
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which we call in general the unitive way, can be reached without 
infused contemplation’; but on the other: ‘Infused contempla- 
tion is not merely an end in itself, but is a means to higher 
perfection, and in this sense we may say that it is necessary for 
those souls whom God has chosen to reach the heights of union 
with him—but of course it is necessary only if such is the divine 
choice of this grace for the individual soul’ (pp. 296-7). Dr Green- 
stock makes a valiant effort to reach back to the real life of the 
Christian, but at the expense of the hard-won victory of the 
‘normal way of holiness’. He is forced to identify the rare with 
the extraordinary in the case of union with God because he is 
still examining the soul in the isolated laboratory of the school 
of manualists and has not rediscovered the Christian saint in the 
unity of the mystical body and hidden within the symbols of the 
great themes of the Scriptures. 

Much useful work has been done in these matters on the 
continent and it is towards this that Fr Arintero pointed thirty 
years ago, and towards which we must look in the future. It is, 
of course, a question of terminology. Mystical theology is the 
fullness of Christian life lived in union with Christ and the ‘total 
Christ’ of the Church, and lived in such a way that it is experi- 
enced as well as understood. Mystical theology, then, is bound up 
with what was called by the Apostles and early Fathers ‘the 
mystery’—not merely the hidden dogma of faith, but the living 
mystery of Christ-on-earth being born, living, redeeming the 
times, and dying day by day in the life of Christians—‘No longer 
I but Christ liveth in me’. But the word for this has disappeared 
and the Mysteriwm has given place to a systematised form of 
doctrine and explanation of doctrine which found its life origin- 
ally in the existence of the Church. ‘Sacrament’ and ‘sacramen- 
tal’ are the nearest equivalents, suggesting as they do the out- 
ward sign effecting and bound up with the inner reality of grace. 
But the word ‘sacrament’ has become very specialised. Until the 
end of the middle ages the word ‘mysterium’ or ‘sacramentum’ 
retained something of the original concrete sense, to which Fr 
Arintero wishes to return. But now all tends to be lost in 
abstractions. 

The modern mystical theology has forsaken the concrete scrip- 
tural and liturgical sign under the mistaken view that such signs 
and ‘mysteries’ were only stepping-stones across the brook that 
divides natural knowledge from the living knowledge of faith. 
Along with metaphors, similies, analogies, all are treated with 
some contempt in view of the reality attained on the other side. 
To give but one example: the bread and the words that con- 
secrate the bread as flesh to be eaten are practically forgotten 
before the reality of the Real Presence and the defined explana- 
tion of transubstantiation. The concrete ‘sacramentum’ of bread 
no longer counts and immediately there appears the inclination 
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to become absorbed in abstract explanation. The res and the 
signum have become divorced. 

What Fr Arintero was seeking, and what these French “mys- 
tical theologians are now seeking, is not a return to the virgin 
state of the signum’ or mystery in its original meaning. They 
are not condemning the tremendous edifice of systematisation 
that has been built up: they are wise enough not to demand a 
reactionary return to the primitive. But they do believe most 
firmly that the marriage between the sign and its concrete mean- 
ing, the signum and the res, is absolutely indissoluble and that 
until the pair are reunited in conjugal fidelity the mystical teach- 
ing will remain up in the air. We must remember that every 
other sentence of St John of the Cross ig a scriptural sentence; 
that with his vigorous insistence on utter detachment went a 
concrete experience of the ‘total Christ’ and constant employ- 
ment of the ‘mystical’ language of the Bible and also of nature. 
If we go back to the ‘mystical’ expressions of the New Testament, 
we shall find them concrete and not abstract. Man, of course, 
lives by symbols: he lives in ‘mysteries’ and to try to rob him 
of the sign or sacramentum and feed him only on ‘pure’ doctrine 
and ‘utter’ reality is not only bad metaphysics, it is also bad 
psychology. 

‘The efforts of the mystics to translate [their] mystical 
experience into intelligible language’, writes Fr Arintero again, 
‘seems as enigmatic to us who are ignorant as do colours to the 
blind. Yet such efforts are of greater value and give us a better 
understanding of the ineffable mysteries of the spiritual life than 
what could be taught by speculative theology which views these 
mysteries externally and only through the investigations of 
reason. ‘“‘The things also that are of God, no man knoweth but 
the Spirit of God’’, and he to whom the Son chooses to reveal 
them.’ (I, p. 18.) This indicates a return to the idea of mystical 
theology employed by St John of the Cross himself. But there 
is more to it even than that, for this mystical theology is not 
to be confined to the individual esoteric experiences of the highly 
gifted saint, but is linked also with the experience of the ‘mys- 
tical’ body. From the beginning Fr Arintero grasped the full 
sweep of this true mystical theology: ‘After we have revealed 
~ the priceless riches (of the supernatural life) and the perfect 
continuity existing between the ascetical and mystical life, we 
shall finally indicate in the third part, how this divine life is 
developed, manifested and perfected in the mystical body of 
the Church as a whole’ (I, p. 40). 

And ascetical theology is not to be omitted. For in the use of 
real, concrete signs and sacraments, man is only too prone to 
become tied down to the external material element. He has 
to be detached and to learn detachment in relation to his ‘mys- 
teries’. For example, the neighbour in the ‘total-Christ’ is part 
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and parcel of the concrete sign, the ‘mystery’ of Christ on 
earth. If a man separate the sign from its meaning, he will be in 
danger of ‘using’ his neighbour, climbing over him to reach up 
to the pure love of God; but if he become too immersed in the 
‘sign’, he will grow so attached to and involved in the neighbour 
as to be unable to live in the fullness of union. So ascetic theo- 
logy will teach him to. be detached from the visible things that 
lead man to the love of the invisible. Perhaps it is here that the 
great advance in systematisation will help to preserve us from 
too great an immersion in the signs and symbols of the Testa- 
ments. Certainly the great achievements of such men as Garrigou- 
Lagrange will remain to fructify the future teaching of this 
theology. 

Nevertheless, there is an immense work to be done. The trans- 
lation of Fr Arintero’s work can mark only the beginning of this 
work in which the tasting of the Scriptures and the true lectio 
divina must come into their own again. The numerous categories 
of the modern treatises with their elaborate ‘scales’ and stages 
have to be rethought, if we may use an ugly phrase, in terms of 
the total mystery of the Word of God. It is possible to foresee 
an entirely new type of study of ‘mystical theology’ resembling 
perhaps a well-planned course in Scripture but keeping always 
to the one theme of the way to divine union within the total 
Christ. In order to keep the student in touch with the concrete 
reality of his subject it will of course be necessary to foster in 
him the poetic faculty which knows how to use and discriminate 
images; and this is provided by the Word of God. Fr Arintero 
saw the need of all this. At times he is not without a touch of 
the old abstractions and systematisations. But he has set the 
stage for the revolution. 

We may conclude by drawing back a curtain to catch a brief 
glimpse of the view at which Fr Arintero was gazing: ‘Now we 
can understand, or at least faintly perceive, the inestimable 
dignity of the Christian who is thus deified in his being, his 
faculties, his actions, his goal, and in all things. He has in his 
heart the sovereign Trinity. He is a true son of the eternal 
Father, a brother and member of the Incarnate Word, and a 
living temple of the Holy Ghost, who animates and vivifies him 
as his soul does his body. In him as a member of Jesus Christ, 
Christ himself is perpetuated through that real bond which is the 
life of grace; and this bond strengthened through good works 
and the use of the sacraments, which cause the blood of the 
Redeemer to circulate in his veins. . . .’ (Vol. I, p. 298). 


vif iy 
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Tus Secrer or Houiess. By Father James, 0.F.M.CAP. (Mercier 

Press; 15s.) 

The value of Father James’s writing lies in his positive and 
open-handed approach to the question. Holiness ig set up not as 
a code of behaviour or collection of rules of thumb, but as an 
ideal to be aimed at. And its achievement will turn a man into 
a man, and something more: not only the natural instincts but 
the supernatural ambitions can be realised. The treatment is at 
once humanist and God-centred. Despite a carefully reasoned 
start with an examination of the Gospel sources, this is no dry 
treatise of fundamentals. St Thomas is quoted, saying that a 
thing is perfect in so far as it returns to its source: and so we 
are to see human perfection as it is shown to us by our Lord 
and the saints who took him as their ideal. Although Father 
James is setting out a straightforward treatise on the mission 
of our Lord and the pattern of Redemption, his thought moves 
alertly enough to keep our interest by constantly linking up with 
what we might easily mistake for simplified matters. So the 
meaning of the Incarnation is illustrated by a passage discussing 
the character of our Lord. Christ was so truly man that he had 
a character in the same way that we find a character in the 
friend we know: his character is revealed in the Gospels and 
an examination of it will show us his divinity. This is no unneces- 
sary consideration. ‘Sometimes a sharp contrast is thrown 
between life considered as an art and life considered as a duty. 
The contrast is superficial.’ In such ways the thought is kept 
alive, and we read of the interpenetration of the natural and 
supernatural (a very important thing that affects much of human 
behaviour) of the popularity of holiness and of the repentance 
that learns goodness out of past sins. In such ways Father James 
keeps us alert on a vital subject. 

GERARD MEaTH, 0.P. 


WaALLs ARE CRUMBLING. By John M. Oesterreicher. With an intro- 
duction by Jacques Maritain. (The Devin-Adair Co., N.Y.; $5.) 
‘A true Jew is a Christian unborn’, declares Fr Oesterreicher 

(p. 274). In Walls are Crumbling we meet seven Jewish seekers 

after truth, all of our age and times, who each in their individual 

ways found and drank from the Fount and Source of all truth, 

Jesus Christ. The profound learning and scholarship of the author 

have here bestowed a valuable contribution upon the world of 

Catholic thought in making known the works of these seven 

philosophers to English-speaking readers. This is a book which 

gives the lie to the old tag which attaches to the Jews the stigma 
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of a wholly materialistic bias. Here are six sons and one daughter 
of Israel who defended and propagated the vital principles of God 
and the supernatural; the dignity of the human person; the 
objective reality of truth and virtue; the fall and the redemption; 
Christ and his Church. 

Henri Berason, rising from a concept of God’s creatorhood, 
through a careful study of religion and morality to a vision of 
man’s union with God and with his fellow men as exemplified in 
the mystics, ‘patients par rapport & Dieu; agents par rapport aux 
hommes’ (p. 82), broke through into the domain of faith in his 
simple declaration that the Gospels were ‘mon climat de vie’ 
(p. 42) and the Church ‘le prolongement de Christ’ (p. 38). On 
the eve of the Jewish persecution, it was a sense of loyalty to 
his brethren which prevented him from being acclaimed a mem- 
ber of the new Israel. This will always remain a deep source of 
regret to Catholics. Of his moral adhesion to the Church of Christ 
Fr Oesterreicher leaves us in no doubt whatever. EpmMunp Hus- 
SERL, protagonist of the objectivity of truth and master of the 
phenomenological school, was strongly drawn to the Church in 
his declining years. Although on his deathbed he could joyfully 
exclaim: ‘What a wonderful day, Good Friday! Yes, Christ has 
forgiven us everything!’ (p. 96), it is a matter for conjecture 
whether or not he actually embraced the whole Christ in his last 
moments. The young lawyer ApotpH RernacH, Husserl’s co- 
worker, found his Redeemer in the trenches during World War I. 
A profound insight into the relations of man with man was 
followed later by a deeper vision of man’s relations with God. 
From the law of Sinai he passed to the law of Christ. His Protes- 
tant baptism never made of him a Protestant, and during the 
few remaining months before his life was abruptly cut short 
he always regarded himself as moving towards Catholicism. 

To Max ScHeEter, at least during his most productive years, 
Christ was ‘the divine Redeemer; the Incarnation of God and of 
his loving will’; who is mystically present in the Church which is 
the trustee of salvation (pp. 188, 190); suffering and contrition 
lead men to God’s mercy; man is ‘an epiphany of God in the 
stream of life’ (p. 163). His subsequent regrettable break with 
Catholic thought is described with a sympathetic delicacy, and, 
as always throughout the book, the author has the Thomist solu- 
tion ready at hand to clarify or correct whatever stops short of 
reality. The approach to Christ of Pau LanpsBerc was through 
medievalism under the sure guidance of Augustinianism and St 
Thomas. Later, contrasting Christian with Greek philosophy, 
Christianity with paganism, he obtained a deeper understanding 
of the true nature of the Church. His subsequent writings show 
him moving ever closer to her, but he was never to realise his 
intention of being conditionally baptised, for he died of ill-treat- 
ment in a Nazi concentration camp in 1944. 
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The human face, to Max Picarp, is the image of God, bearing 
the marks of his likeness. In the human face, too, he sees 
reflected the countenance of the Son of man. The sacrament of 
marriage is a well-spring of hope since Christ himself has sancti- 
fied it by deigning to be born in ‘the house of marriage’. Our 
chaotic world is a flight from God, man has become discon- 
tinuous, disjointed, and only through Christ can continuity be 
restored. The ‘Our Father’, some of Max Scheler’s lectures, a 
glimpse of the vivifying power of the Cross, the life of St Teresa 
and her own unquenchable thirst for truth, all played their part 
in drawing Epita Stein to Christ. Having found him, she 
was content only when she had surrendered herself to him com- 
pletely in the religious state. ‘Not human activity will help us 
but the Passion of Christ. To partake in it is my desire.’ (p. 347.) 
Truth, the meaning of being, the soul’s union with God by the 
Cross, form the subject of her greatest works, in which the 
thought of St Thomas, St Teresa and St John of the Cross are 
clothed with a living idiom and interpreted according to the 
modern philosophical temper. Edith was dragged from her Carme- 
lite cell and gassed in 1942. 


Of old, God ordained a candlestick with seven lamps to be 
placed in the south side of the tabernacle to give light in the 
house of God. May he not have designed this new menorah of 
seven luminous minds to enlighten their Jewish brethren and 
to reveal to them the treasures of the new Tabernacle of God 
with men? 

Pe 


Vocation. (Blackfriars Publications; 10s. 6d.) 


This volume has no author since it is a collection of papers 
read at a meeting of priests whose object wag to discuss the 
subject of vocation. The papers have been translated very well 
indeed by Walter Mitchell. The publication of these papers, the 
foreword says, hopes to benefit priests, superiors and novice- 
masters. Hope is too humble a word. The publication of these 
papers for the English reader is a stroke of genius. They should 
be given to every person who has to deal with vocations. Every 
page is worth its weight in gold in spite of the fact that each 
page is priced at only a humble penny (very nearly). It is im- 
possible to single out passages for special commendation or the 
review would be as long as the book itself. Let every superior and 
novice-master or mistress read these pages carefully and there 
will be fewer square pegs in round holes. One might almost say to 
all concerned in this publication, ‘Never was so much owed by 
so many to so few’. 

D.J.S. 
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FatHer Tuurston. By Joseph Crehan, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 
12s. 6d.) 


Father Joseph Crehan has enshrined the memory of a truly 
remarkable life in a model memoir. A glimpse of the amazing 
character of that life appears in the words written by Father 
Thurston in an unfinished article just before his death: ‘I have 
been a reader in the library of the British Museum for nearly 
sixty years. My ticket of admission is dated November 18th, 
1880. . . . I am not proposing here to review the many thousands 
of hours I have spent under the great dome of the Reading 
Room. For some decades of my life I spent there most of my 
working hours during six days of every week.’ Those who have 
done even a little research will realise the immensity of the toil, 
patience and industry of those hours and days and years—the 
time sometimes taken to verify a reference; a footnote sometimes 
the only thing to show for the labour of days. The thirty-two 
pages of Bibliography are an eloquent epitaph to the dedicated 
life of a scholar who toiled to the end of his eighty-third year. 


Sometimes one would have wished Fr Crehan’s narrative to 
have been less concise. For example, the outsider would have 
liked a description of the peculiar Stonyhurst cricket instead of 
being referred to Fr Thurston’s article on the subject in an 
ancient issue of The Times. 


Fr Crehan suggests that the papal tradition identifying St 
Dominic with the Rosary had been modified in Pope Pius XI’s 
Ingravescentibus as the result of Fr Thurston’s researches. This 
would seem to be questionable, for if (to quote Fr Thurston— 
p- 109) ‘before Alan de Rupe there is not a shadow of evidence 
to identify the Dominicans in any way with the Rosary’, the 
only reasonable modification would be to drop St Dominic’s name 
altogether. St Dominic could not ‘forward so wonderfully’ a 
method of prayer unless he knew of it. 


It is not correct to say Fr Vincent McNabb attacked the devo- 
tion of the Nine Fridays. He was concerned about interpretations 
put upon the Twelfth Promise and questioned whether a promise 
made in a private revelation could add anything to the promises 
connected with the Eucharist contained in the revelation of the 
Gospel. He was dealing with a theological point which cannot 
be decided by a majority vote. 


The immense range of Fr Thurston’s labours, his prodigious 
erudition, his intellectual honesty, were combined with a living 
interest in real people and things and a power of expression, 
lucid and forcible, which made him something of a phenomenon. 
As a champion in the Catholic cause he has never been replaced. 


BERNARD DELANY, 0.P. 
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MYSTIQUE ET CONTINENCE. Travaux Scientifiques du VIle Congrés 
International d’Avon. Etudes Carmélitaines. (Desclée; n.p.) 
This volume, hors série, of the Etudes ig devoted to answering 

the question whether continence (virginity, celibacy) is practised 

through fear of sex, or because sexual sublimation ig necessary 
for the life of mysticism—in which case, to what extent is 
mysticism bound up with a life of celibacy? (p. 10). A statement 
of the theological principles involved is followed by papers on 
belief and practice in primitive peoples, ancient Greece, India, 

Judaism, Islam, Orthodoxy, and Protestantism. A third gection 

deals with the attitude of various heresies; the fourth is devoted 

to the findings of psychology and psychiatry; and the volume 
ends with a discussion of the Catholic tradition—the treatises 

De Virginitate, the views of Augustine and Jerome—and with 

an important paper by P. Tesson, s.s., on Sexual Morality and 

Mysticism, and by other papers on marriage symbolism in mys- 

tical life and literature. 

It is impossible to assess all twenty-six essays in detail. Some 
are interesting and useful, some very valuable; others are disap- 
pointingly sketchy, or seem merely to touch the fringes of the 
problem. As with other volumes of this series, the book is useful 
for reference on various points rather than as a single statement 
of a thesis—for which reason it is absurd that there should be no 
index. But it is equally a pity that there is no final essay draw- 
ing together the very diverse threads of the preceding discussions, 
and stating explicitly conclusions which are implicit in the 
volume but may pass unnoticed. Thus the early papers establish 
the double fact that sexual abstinence (in initiation rites and the 
like) is to be viewed only as part of a general pattern of death- 
and-resurrection, and that sex itself is considered as a force sacrée; 
the ‘direct manifestation of the sacred in the cosmic life’ (p. 38). 
Later pages point the christian lesson that marriage is a way to 
perfection precisely as fulfilling the same pattern of death-to- 
life: the discovery of love through the death of selfishness. 
Thirdly, other papers discuss the tendencies, in the history of 
christendom, to regard sex ag either evil or at least profane ; 
whereas in fact, as P. Tesson points out, the sacramental charac- 
ter of christian marriage is proof both that the full conjugal life 
‘can be meritorious and that it can become part of ‘a deep mys- 
tical life and indeed of a life of sanctity’ (p. 368). Had these points 
been gathered together in a concluding essay, the moral—so 
important in these days—could have been made clear: that 
marriage is indeed a way to mysticism and holiness provided 
only that it fulfils the death-life pattern and that sex is seen not 
as something irredeemably profane but on the contrary as some- 
thing redeemed and sanctified through the grace of the sacra- 


t and therefore sacred. 
i GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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Reason AND ANTI-REASON IN OUR TimE. By Karl Jaspers. (S.C.M. 
Press; 7s. 6d.) 


If we do not yet know what is wrong with that curious entity. 
in which we live and move known as ‘our time’, it is certainly 
not for lack of books on the subject. A good many, indeed, of 
the six thousand pages of Professor Jaspers’s published writings 
are devoted to it. Here he discusses it again in ninety pages— 
or rather, in thirty pages, because on page 37 he ends his 
diagnosis of Marxist, psycho-analytic and pseudo-scientific errors 
by stating how these errors are to be overcome: ‘by taking 
a leap into the imageless, unobjectifiable, self-impelling source 
of oneself, which is Reason’. The following chapters of his book 
are a Hymn to Reason; I cannot follow the Hymn very well. 
He seems to be saying many important things in an obscure style 
of his own which could be much better said in traditional 
language; his neglect of traditional language seems to fall under 
his own condemnation of ‘the devaluation of everything tradi- 
tional’ (p. 56). 

I mention this matter of traditional language because one 
benefit a Christian reader might derive from the earlier part of 
the book is to try to restate it in his own terms. Jaspers, for 
instance, brings out clearly the central concern of Marx. Marx 
observed that men are alienated from themselves; on any score, 
this was a most tremendous insight into our human condition, 
and one which we Christians might meditate on far more than 
we have done. Marx regarded capitalism as the cause of self- 
alienation. Capitalism has been one cause, but the cause is our 
alienation from God. A person is alienated from self when he is 
alienated from God, because God is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves. Which does not mean to say that we are one with 
ourselves so long as we talk a lot about ‘God’; the word ‘God’ 
may simply be a three-letter word for our own projections. For 
instance, a staunch Catholic told me recently that he never 
worried about the morality of war or atomic bombs—‘when the 
time of crisis comes the Jesuits will show us the way to go’. 
Such a person may rightly be described as alienated from his 
self. To abandon one’s conscience means becoming sub-human; 
one answer to Marx is for us Christians to recover our consciences, 
and perform truly human acts. That might also prove the Chris- 
tian answer to the second feature of Marxism stressed by 
Jaspers: Marxism aims, quite literally, at producing a new man, 
a new type of being—that is the Promethean motif in Marxism. 
And again Marx had achieved a tremendous insight into a 
neglected Christian truth! For Pentecost also is a re-creation, 
it introduces a new being into the world; and the fire that is 
brought down to earth at Pentecost is the work of the true 
Prometheus. 
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In his second section, on psycho-analysis, Jaspers delivers 
some shrewd blows (a few below the belt). But it is in his third 
section on science and pseudo-science that Jaspers comes nearest 
to helping us in a big way. He has been pointing out that Marx- 
ism and psycho-analysis are false because they are totalitarian; 
they try to make a certain aspect of life into the One, whereas 
Reason leads us towards ‘the Comprehensive’; as opposed to the 
narrow positivism at the back of the specialised sciences. Reason 
leads us to ask what it is all about; we are drawn towards ‘the 
Comprehensive’. An attempt to state this profoundly helpful 
observation in traditional terms might be as follows. When 
humanity begins to lose itself in the details of technique, trying 
to dominate the earth by its current magic (Marxism, psycho- 
analysis, or pseudo-science), then it ceases any longer to have 
soul-space and soul-leisure in which to ask, ‘What is the whole 
of life about?’; and it goes dead. This is more or less the con- 
dition of Britain at the moment; thousands of young people are 
leaving our universities every year regimented in the positivist 
prejudice that to ask what the whole thing is about is nonsense— 
‘metaphysics’. They ‘couldn’t care less’ what the whole thing is 
about. We can observe the effect of this attitude around us—the 
nation goes dead, it neglects the land, which bearg no fruit or 
food. This condition of a nation, and the cause of this condition, 
were long ago described in the traditional myths of the people, 
in certain legends of the Grail. It will be remembered how the 
land was dying because the knights who should have been search- 
ing for the Grail (for what the whole thing is about) had given 
up the struggle. Then Sir Galahad comes along and puts the 
question—the search is on; and immediately the land springs to 
life again. Life begins to flow strongly, and the everlasting springs 
are unfrozen—as soon as the question is put. To search for the 
whole meaning of life is to release life-giving energies for the 
salvation of the people and the fruitfulness of the land. If the 
Devil can persuade us to stop putting this question, and we 
wearily shrug it away as ‘nonsense’, or ‘metaphysics’, then he 
has blocked the springs of life—and we go dead. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Jaspers has never considered himself a twentieth-century 

Sir Galahad; but he is. 
od DonaLp NICHOLL 


Tor NATURE OF THE CHURCH: Papers presented to the Theo- 
logical Commission appointed by the Continuation Committee 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order. Edited by the 
Rey. Newton Flew. (S.C.M. Press; 21s.) 


This important book presents a Catholic theologian with a 
wealth of texts, elucidations and welcome information. The 
editor can truly say with John Wesley ‘I am persuaded no such 
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book as this has yet been published in the English language’. 
There are more than twenty reports coming from as many 
different Christian communities; many of them carry at least the 
official approval of the authorities in those communities. The 
editor himself is responsible for the statement of Catholic ecclesio- 
logical teaching; he shows himself to be both comprehensive 
and penetrating, a well-informed and accurate judge. It will be 
noticed that in the Orthodox Exposition ‘Extra Ecclesiam nulla 
salus’ is set out in such a way ag to show a contrast between the 
Orthodox and the Catholic interpretation of this axiom. In point 
of fact, the ‘orthodox’ interpretation is exactly what any Catholic 
theologian would give (p. 43, n. 1). Taken altogether, these 
accounts reveal a very distinct concern to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the Church, its ‘catholicity’, and to define it in terms 
which are not exclusive (e.g. cf. the statements of the Method- 
ists, p. 211). Unlike other views expressed on this subject by 
those in the ecumenical movement, division in Christianity is 
here generally regarded as the result of a positive operation of 
the Spirit. Multiplicity is indicative of an abundance of gifts 
calling for numerous and diverse expressions. Almost every report 
is based on this presupposition; there is a great advantage in it: 
the religious spirit and what is characteristic of each movement 
stand out all the more clearly. And naturally a full stop is put 
to any semblance of polemics. Doubtless many things are glossed 
over and lack precision: history plays a small role in a subject 
which more than any other demands it, doctrinal relativity is 
inherent in the conviction that one can pass beyond the teaching 
and the limits of one’s own ‘church’. Nevertheless these reports 
serve to indicate what advance has been made on the liberal, 
pragmatic and individualistic conceptions on which some years 
ago it seemed that the agreement of non-Catholic Christianity 
would have to be made. The Catholic must welcome this advance; 
but let him beware of helping to stop or to alter the direction 
of the movement by appearing too anxious to throw ballast over- 
board himself and to associate the Church herself in this progress 
of the ‘churches’ which are becoming increasingly more conscious 
of their imperfections. The greatest danger for ecumenism today 
is to stop too soon, to define itself too quickly. For Catholics on 
the other hand, their part is to hold fast on this point to all the 
truth they possess so that no illusion may become crystallised 
into too uncompromising a position: so that no stage, however 
profitable it may have been, should become the last: so that 
no union or unity by way of compromission should succeed in 
putting off for a long time if not for ever the only unity which is 
possible. 

Henri DE RIEDMATTEN, 0.P. 
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INTERCOMMUNION. The Report of the Theological Commission 
appointed by the Continuation Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, together with a Selection from the 
Material presented to the Commission. Edited by D. Baillie 
and John Marsh. (S.C.M. Press; 21s.) 

This work is more composite than the preceding one. The great 
incertitudes which hover over the subject, even within the 
cecumenical movement itself, have left their impression on the 
actual composition of this book. Collectively the contributions 
clearly indicate the presence of two great currents, ‘Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant’. And more than any other report that of the ‘Church 
of England’ has managed to express how it would synthesise the 
two things; at least judging by the report of Dr Hodgson (pp. 
255, sqq.), whereas other Anglican contributors clearly take one 
or other direction. The whole work is scarcely comforting for 
cecumenism. There is agreement on the point that the problem 
of communion is a direct function of that of the Church. All the 
papers taken together amply prove this: there can be no stability 
or clarity on the one point unless there is on the other. Moreover, 
it must be stated that the majority of the papers are inspired 
by doctrines stemming from the Reformation and many of their 
conclusions have the same root. 

On the positive side, one will appreciate the depth of convic- 
tion that the Eucharist is at the heart of the life of the Church, 
that it brings about a special presence of Christ, and that it draws 
a powerful efficaciousness from that. Catholics, for all their 
strength in precision and the unequivocal clarity of the Church’s 
teaching on this matter, generally underestimate the importance 
which the sacraments have for Protestants. More than anything 
else will a reading of certain contributions to Intercommunion 
serve to instruct them in this respect and to appeal to their 
emotions. Without the slightest doubt there are few subjects 
about which we talk so different a language, but it is a subject 
so central to the life of the Church and all hope of reunion that 
we must thank God that our brethren, despite their lack of sound 
doctrine, profess in this matter a respect, a desire and a con- 
scientiousness which give them an inclination in the direction of 
the ‘mysterium fidet’. 

HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, 0.P. 


Essai sur Dieu, t’Homme er t’Untvers. Published under the 
supervision of, and with an introduction by, Jacques de Bivort 
de la Saudée. (Casterman; n.p.) 

Here we have a rewriting of the Essai d’une Somme catholique 
contre les Sans-Dieu, formerly edited by Editions Spes. This is 
a magnificent handbook for the apologete who is anxious to tackle 
problems which are properly contemporary: materialism, science 
in apparent contradiction to the Faith, Marxism. Chapters on the 
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existence of God, the origins of man, capitalism and many other 
topics allow the reader to get the bearings of the problem and to 
take the right direction to its solution. The work of elaboration 
and presentation remain for the reader to do for himself, but here, 
apart from the bibliography, he is offered the series of themes 
which must be undertaken, their exact character, and the lines of 
Christian doctrine in harmony with the conquests of modern 
science along which progress is to be made. This is a book which 
can be recommended for professors of apologetics, as well as for 
those who direct study circles. Te 


Woman Topay. By John Fitzsimons. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

Many people feel that there are two vital facts affecting the 
happiness of women in the modern world, facts which have not 
yet been generally recognised. One is that our society has under- 
gone a fundamental change during the past hundred and fifty 
years, and the other is that woman is not man’s inferior nor his 
equal but his complement. 

In this book Fr Fitzsimons has ‘attempted to set forth the 
causes of woman ’s distress in our industrial society, arising chiefly 
from her lack of status now that the home no longer has the 
central place which it formerly enjoyed’. This lack of statug is 
the reason for the sense of insecurity or of frustration experienced 
by many women, married or single, in the world of today. Some 
women react emotionally and with prejudice, while otherg have 
given the matter some thought as was shown by the recent 
correspondence in The Spectator referred to by the author. This 
book will anger or provoke the former group, while the latter 
should find in it a great deal of solid material for further thought. 

The essential idea discussed is that woman’s nature is 
dominated by two inter-related factors: firstly ‘other-centredness’ 
or dependence on others for fulfilment and secondly the maternal 
instinct expressed either physically or spiritually. In order to 
show woman how to face her problem and to indicate some of 
the means she has at her disposal, several chapters are devoted 
to her ‘distinctive qualities, physical, intellectual and moral capa- 
bilities’. These qualities are then considered in the settings of 
work and education and special attention is paid to the position 
of the single woman. 

The author justifies the inclusion of a chapter with the unusual 
title ‘Towards a Theology of Woman’ by pointing out that ‘not 
only do men and women differ in their bodies, but they are 
different in their very personalities. They differ precisely in the 
way in which they know and in the way in which they love. 
There is every reason then to suppose that woman has a special 
place in God’s plan for the world, in its creation as in its redemp- 
tion.’ Obviously, in a few pages, this can be no more than an 
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outline, although, even within these limits, some of the ideas 
are unnecessarily obscured by the author’s elliptical style. 

4 As the happiness of women, and even the future of society 
itself, depend to a large extent on woman’s finding her true place 
in the world again, any contribution to the scanty literature on 
this subject is to be welcomed. In addition to its value on this 
score, Woman Today not only clarifies the problem by presenting 
it in its historical, social and economic settings but also opens up 
certain positive lines for constructive thought and action. 


K. Crantar 
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ONE THOUSAND MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


IN VIEW OF THE CONSTANTLY’ RISING COSTS OF PRODUCTION 
it has now become evident that Lirz or THE Spirit must find 
another thousand subscribers if it is to remain solvent and at the 
same time pay its contributors a just fee. This is a big demand, 
but the Editors are confident that it can be realised. Readers have 
been often enthusiastic over the Review. So we now encourage 
their personal concern and assistance. ‘Extracts’ this month will 
show something of the efforts on the Editorial side in trying to 
make the Review more effective. 


HOW YOU CAN ASSIST 


(i) CHRISTMAS is approaching; you can give annual subscriptions 
to the Review as Christmas presents. 


(ii) Many people would appreciate the Review if they knew about 
it; you can get it known to your friends and to your local 
bookseller or newsagent. This applies especially to Australia 
and New Zealand where Lirs or THE Spirit is hardly known 
at all as yet. 


(iii) The Editors want to know what you feel about the Review 
and in particular your views on how it could be made more 
useful; you can send in your criticisms and suggestions. 


(iv) The Editors want to know the problems in Christian life 
that you would like to see discussed; you can outline these 
problems and begin discussion yourself when you write. 


SUBSORIPTIONS, etc., to: ComMMENTS & SUGGESTIONS, etc., to: 
The Manager, The Editor, 

LIFE OF THE SPIRIT, LIFE OF THE SPIRI7, 

34 Bloomsbury Street, Blacktriars, 


London, W.C.1. Oxford. 
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NOTICES 


Tas Mass aND THE INTERIOR Lirz (Clonmore and Reynolds; 3s.) 
is a reprint of a short book by Dom I. Ryelandt, 0.8.8. This 
translation has already been printed three times—evidence of the 
popularity of the theme and the sincerity of the author. It can 
only open the subject and many great opportunities have to be 
missed on account of space. In particular we miss any really 
theological treatment of the effect and ‘reality’ of the Eucharist. 
The author presents grace in this context as though it were a 
commodity sold by the pound. 


Tus TWELVE AposTuss is the first of ‘The Vine Series’ published 
by a newcomer, The Paschal Press, of Harrow, at 3s. 6d. The 
author, Miss Teresa Lloyd, explains that ‘these simple studies’ 
trace the story of the Apostles and their relation to our Lord and 
are intended ‘to guide young and less learned readers to a deeper 
and more loving study of the Sacred Text’. Miss Lloyd keeps 
closely to the New Testament so that her book, which is excellent 
value for the money with stiff covers and 112 pages, makes an 
admirable scriptural introduction for the young and is to be 
recommended to teachers and parents. 


Buessep Marie THERESE DE SovusiraN founded the well-known 
congregation of Marie Auxiliatrice, and the story of her life and 
its foundation is told straightforwardly by Fr William Lawson, 
s.J, (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.). She was born into a well-to-do 
family in 1834; her uncle, a canon, ran a congregation on the 
lines of a Beguinage, a new revival in those days, and upon this 
foundation the Beata built her own great family. She died in 
1889, no longer Mother General, her place having been usurped 
by a fascinating intriguer who became Mother General while in 
reality a married woman. 


Maurice BaRBANELL in a book called Where There is a Will (Rock- 
liff; 9s. 6d.) advocates unbounded self-confidence which somehow 
can turn on the tap of ‘divine power’ and go lead to success both 
financial and spiritual. Some of the facts he refers to are very 
interesting, but what he seems to advocate is a ‘wholeness’ with- 
out a personal God and certainly without the Incarnation. 


Canon CHARLES E. Raven is Emeritus Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge; so that when he writes a short book 
entitled The Theological Basis of Christian Pacifism (Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; 5s.) we might expect the urgently needed 
exposition of the theology of making peace and preventing war. 
But although it is full of other good things the book takes for 
granted an absolute pacifism that regards war as an evil in itself. 
So we still wait anxiously for the theology of Pacifism. 
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EXTRACTS 


TWO ‘LIFE OF THE SPIRIT’ MEETINGS 


In Juty of this year the Editors of Dominican reviews of spiri- 
tuality (a better name has not yet been invented) met for the 
third time to discuss their common interests and problems. The 
meeting took place on this oceasion at the Dominican Priory of 
Woodchester, near Gloucester, but the inspirer still remained the 
Editor of the senior review, La Vie Spirituelle, who first con- 
vened the editors in Paris. The representative of the Spanish 
Vida Sobrenatural did not reach England at all, the Domini- 
can from the Irish Doctrine and Life arrived a week late, while 
the German Province was too hard pressed through business and 
illness to send anyone. But five reviews were represented and 
three or four other Dominicans took part to address the members 
or to join in the discussion. 

The subject of discussion was ‘the Christian Mystery’ in the 
sense of ‘the total Christ’, ‘Christ living in his members’, which 
forms the background to modern theology and Chrisian life. Fr 
Ian Hislop, 0.P., Prior of the Dominican house of Philosophy at 
Hawkesyard, began with a talk on ‘the Christian Myth’, the 
substance of which appears elsewhere in this issue. It was agreed 
that the lack of a real myth among Christians had led to the 
deadness in Christian language, partly due to the nominalism of a 
decadent scholasticism. The problem today is how to restore a 
Christian mentality which can appreciate mystery and is not con- 
tent with the ‘surface morality’ now so common. A subsequent 
discussion dealt with the review itself as a means towards this 
changing of mentality. ‘What is a ‘‘spiritual review’’?’ the editors 
asked themselves; and it became clear that it was the elaboration 
of theology as it affects the Christian person, assisted by real 
experience of union with God and observation of progress in holi- 
ness. In this practical elaboration psychology is used with profit, 
and to that must be joined a real contact with sources—tradition 
and scripture. Fr Sebastian Bullough, O.P., gave a detailed 
history of the attitude to the ‘spiritual sense’ of the Scriptures, 
so. relevant to ‘spiritual theology’. The great biblical themes 
provide the pattern for Christian living and Christian prayer. 

Finally, after a very encouraging view of developments to- 
wards a more real and complete spirituality in America, the 
meeting reached its climax in a talk by Pére Plé of La Vie 
Spirituelle on Mystére et Mystique the substance of which will 
appear in the November issue of Supplement de la Vie Spirituelle. 
Some of the ideas discussed at this session are touched on by Fr 
Corson in the review of Arintero’s two important volumes printed 


above. 
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Mystére, in the biblical and liturgical sense, signifies the 
descent of God into the world in Christ Jesus, a descent that 
continues throughout the ages in the Church. In this sense “mays- 
tical theology’ is essentially ‘ecclesial’ and Catholic, because it is 
concerned with God-in-us, with the experience of the ‘total 
Christ’, the common life of grace in the mystical life as well as 
the ascetic. Such a discussion disclosed to the editors new hori- 
zons, which they hope in the course of time to reveal to their 
readers. 


In September the Lirr or THE Spirit organised a Conference, the 
second of its kind, at Spode House, next door to Hawkesyard 
Priory in Staffordshire. This conference seemed to continue and 
apply in many ways the theme of the editors’ meeting. Last year 
in October a gathering of about thirty Catholics had discussed 
‘The Spiritual Needs of Today’, and no matter from what angle 
they approached the subject the question of ‘The Common Life’ 
came to the fore. This year ‘The Common Life’ was taken as the 
central theme and a mixed group, which included Benedictines, 
Jesuits, Franciscans, Redemptorists, Anglican religious as well 
as Dominican nuns and friars and several lay men and women, 
joined in a fruitful two-day discussion with a diocesan bishop 
from Scotland as the guest of honour. The papers that were 
read at this meeting will be published together in the January 
(1958) issue of Lire or Trae Sprrit. In view of their publication 
it will be premature to discuss them here; some general impres- 
sion may however be of interest. 


The greatest importance of such a gathering lies in the fact 
that the members live a very fruitful common life together, 
praying together and assisting in the daily dialogue Mass, talking 
constantly in groups outside the actual conference hours, washing 
up together and in general getting to know new people and their 
ideas. On this occasion the need for hospitality in the modern 
koinénia, the community life of the Church in charity, came into 
prominence, and with it the need for personal relationship be- 
tween the bishop and his flock and the priests and their flocks. 
In the early Church there was a much deeper obedience within 
the Church because the individual ‘churches’ were gathered in 
smaller groups round their pastors. Today the obedience de- 
manded of the faithful has become more impersonal and with the 
emphasis upon the juridical aspect. The modern attempts to 
recapture something of the wholeness of life in the ‘total Christ’ 
tend to fail because of this wider impersonal grouping and because 
the social aspects are not taken sufficiently into account. Work 
goes hand-in-hand with worship; the eucharist is a real meal 
however served, and therefore relates directly to the ordinary 
family’s ‘bread-winning’ struggles. The family meal, said one 
member, is the fitting preparation for the sacred meal. It was 
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felt, too, that much could be learnt from the Quakers in their 
ceaseless appeal to true charity, which lies of course at the heart 
of the whole common life of Christians at home, at work and in 
church ; and for this true prayer is a necessity—prayer, charity, 
hospitality, these three must go together. Parish life often fails 
in all these ways because it hag no natural basis; the liturgy can 
be re-established round the Mass where people have some prin- 
ciple of cohesion other than the mere walls of the church. In fine, 
it was felt that the two most pressing needs were the reintegra- 
tion of the family as a proper unit within the parish and within 
the social structure of modern life, and the grounding of this 
pmiy life, both matrimonial and monastic, upon Sacred Scrip- 
ure. 

All this might at first seem rather remote from the pages of 
Lirs or THE Spirit, but reflection will show how relevant it is 
that the review should be kept in touch with the realities of the 
Christian life today. Without the generous assistance of the mem- 
bers of both these meetings it would be easy indeed for the review 
to beat the air with unreal discussions and pious nothings. 


ok *K K 


Space for further ‘extracts’ here ceases, but we must refer readers 
‘to two outstanding current reviews: Supplement de la Vie Spiri- 
tuelle (15 September) contains articles on determinism in psycho- 
logy by Pére Mailhoux, fear in religious psychology by M. Orai- 
son, the origin of the lay brethren by Pére Mulhern, the image 
of God in the soul according to the Greek Fathers by H. C. Graef, 
and Contemplation in the thirteenth century by Pére Paul 
Phillipe—a memorable number, Equally important is the August 
number of Lumiére et Vie on the Sense of Sin in the world today, 
which is based as usual on a sound scriptural treatment of the 
subject in both Testaments. 
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SPODE HOUSE 
HAWKESYARD PRIORY 
RUGELEY - STAFFS. 


[ Where the Lire or THE Spirit Conference met 
in September — see ‘Extracts’ in this issue] 


House for Studies, Retreats 
and Youth Work of 
English Dominican Province 


Under the Patronage of Blessed Martin de Porres 


Formerly the residence of Josiah Spode, Esq. 
Spode House is directed by the Dominican 
Fathers and stands in the grounds of Hawkes- 
yard Priory, the House of Philosophy of the 
English Province. Delightfully situated in an 
estate of some 500 acres of grassland and wood- 
land, Spode House can accommodate up to 60 
people for Study and Retreat week-ends or 
weeks. A syllabus of Retreats and Study groups 
has been arranged for 1952-1953. 


Write to: Tae Rev. Faruer Drreoror, 0.P., 
SpopE Hovsks, 


HAWKESYARD Priory, 
(Tel.: Armitage 331) RuGELEY, Starrs. 


